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of time-honoured thrones and for the independence
of our nation. We are in the company of a brave
people that has bravely thrown off foreign oppression
and that in the full consciousness of its own victory,
promises victory to the enslaved nations. . . . The
friend of German liberty we shall regard as a brother;
the erring weak one we shall gently lead back to the
right path; but the dishonoured pander to foreign
tyranny we shall mercilessly pursue as a traitor to the
common fatherland.

This eloquence, which was slightly hollow, was
borrowed from the most violent days of the French
Revolution; and the whole idea of a general issuing
such a proclamation at a time when negotiations
were in progress was so displeasing to an autocrat
like Frederick William that Blucher received a
rebuke almost amounting to a reprimand. We
shall see frequently in the course of our narrative
how the gentle King resented strong language
or anything like a threat of violence.

Of even more serious consequence than the
question whether or not his Majesty of Saxony
would throw his weight on the side of the allies
was that regarding the intentions of Austria.
Napoleon was the Emperor's son-in-law; Austria's
recent chastisement still burned in her memory.
She had every reason to be jealous of Prussia and
of Russia as well; if they, combined, were to prove
victorious over France she would have as much
to dread from them as from the more distant
Napoleon. The guider of Austria's destinies